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NATURAL HISTORY. 





WE are compelled once more—and we trust but once 
more—to omit our historical and literary departments, 
for the reason given in our last. And, for once, we omit 
our mythology, not having been furnished with an article 
on that subject for the present number. We shall en- 


deavour to obviate the necessity of similar omissions | 
hereafter, and continue our various departments in un- 


interrupted succession. To supply the place of these 
omissions, we cannot do better than to continue our ex- 
tracts from Good’s Book of Nature, on the subject of 
the human species. 


‘Even when accident, or a cause we cannot discover, 
has produced a preternatural conformation or defect in 
a particular organ, it is astonishing to behold how readi- 
y it is often copied by the generative principle, and how 
tenaciously it adheres to the future lineage. A preter- 
natural defect of the hand or foot has been propagated 
for many generations, and has in numerous instances 
laid a foundation for the family name. The names of 
Varus and Plautus among the ancient Romans afford 
familiar exemplifications. Hence, hornless sheep and 
hornless oxen produce an equally hornless offspring ; 
the broad-tailed Asiatic sheep yields a progeny with a tail 
equally monstrous, and often of not less than half a hun- 
dred pounds weight; and dogs and cats with mutilated 
tails not unfrequently propagate the casual deficiency. 

‘There is a very peculiar variety of the sheep kind 
given in the Philosophical Transactions for 1813, by 
Colonel Humphreys, of America, and which the Ameri- 
can naturalists have called, from its bowed or elbowy 
legs, ovis Ancon; but the common people ‘the otter 
breed,’ from its resemblance to the general form of the 
otter, and a rumour that it was at first produced by an 
unnatural intercourse between individuals of the two dis- 
tinct kinds. Its size is small, the full weight being 
about 45lbs. with loose articulations, crooked fore-legs, 
and great feebleness of power; whence it walks with dif- 
ficulty, and is therefore quiet, and not fond of rambling. 
Accident seems to have produced this kind first, but the 
form has been most correctly preserved in the progeny ; 
and so tenaciously, that ifa common sheep and ancon 
sheep of either sex unite, the young will be either a per- 
fect ancon, or have no trace of it; and if two are lambed 
at the same time, and one be of one variety and the other 
of the other, each is found to be perfect in its way, with- 
out any amalgamation. 

‘In like manner, in all probability, from some primary 
accident resulted the peculiar shape of the head and 
face in most nations as well as in most familes; and 
hence, too, those enormous prominences on the hinder 
parts of one or two of the nations at the back of the Cape 
of Good Hope, of which an instance was not long since 
exhibited in this country with some degree of outrage on 
moral feeling. 

‘Man, then, is not the only animal in which such va- 
riations of form and feature occur, nor the animal in 
which they occur either most frequently or in the most 
extraordinary and extravagant manner. 


‘“*M. Blumersbach, who has pursued this interesting 
subject with a liveliness the most entertaining, and a 
chain of argument the most convincing, has selected the 


swine genus from among many other quadrupeds that . support the doctrine of different species, this appears 
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| would have answered as well, especially the dog and the 
sheep, in order to institute a comparison of this very 
kind; and he has completely succeeded in showing that 
the swine, even in countries where we have historical and 
undeniable proofs, as especially in America, of its being 
derived from one common and imported stock, exhibits, 
in its different varieties, distinctions not only as nume- 
rous and astonishing, but, so far as relates to the exte- 
rior frame, of the very same kind as are to be met with 
in the different varieties of the human species. 

“In regard to size, the Cuba swine, well known, as he 
observes, to have been imported into that island from 
Europe, are at the present day.double the height and 
magnitude of the stock from which they were bred. 
Whence we may well laugh at every argument in favour 
of more than one human stock or species drawn from 
the difference of stature in different nations of men. In 
regard to colour, they display at least as great a diversity. 
In Piedmont the swine are black; in Bavaria, reddish- 
brown; in Normandy, white. Human hair, observes M. 
Blumenbach, is somewhat different from swine’s bristles ; 
yet in the present point of view they may be compared 
with each other. Fair hair is soft, and of a silky texture; 
black hair is coarser, and often woolly. In like manner, 
among the white swine in Normandy, the bristles on the 
body are longer and softer than among other swine; and 
even those on the back, which are usually stouter than 
the rest, are flaccid, and cannot be employed by the 
brush-makers. 

“The whole difference between the cranium of a ne- 
gro and that of a European, isin no respect greater than 
| that which exists between the cranium of the wild boar 
| and that of the domestic swine. ‘Those who are in pos 
session of Daubenton’s drawings of the two, must be sen 
| sible of this the first moment they compare them toge- 


er. The peculiarity among the Hindoos of having the 
al 


bone of the leg remarkably long, meets a precise parallel 
in the swine of Normandy, which stand so high on their 
hind quarters, that the back forms an inclined plane to 
the head; and as the head itself partakes of the same 
direction, the snout is but little removed from the 
ground. 

“In some countries. indeed, the swine have degene- 
rated into races that in singularity far exceed the most 
extravagant variations that have been found among the 
human species. What can differ more widely than a 
cloven foot and a solid hoof? yet swine are found with 
both: the variety with the solid hoof was known to the 
ancients, and still exists in Hungary and Sweden: and 
even the common sort that were carried by the Spaniards 
to the isle of Cuba in 1509, have since degenerated into 
a variety with a hoof of the same solid kind, and of the 
enormous size of not less than half a span in diameter. 

‘‘ How absurd, then, to contend that the distinctions 
in the different varieties of the human race must have 
proceeded from a plurality of species, while we are com- 
pelled to admit that distinctions of a similar kind, but 
more numerous and more extravagant, have proceeded 
from a single species in other animals! 

‘It may appear singular, perhaps, that I have taken 
no notice of the wide difference which is supposed to 
exist in the intellectual faculties of the different varieties 
e man. ‘To confess the truth, I have purposely omitted 

; because, of all arguments that have ever been offered 
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to me the feeblest and most superficial. It may suit the 
narrow purpose of a slave-merchant,—of a trafficker in 
human nerves and muscles,—of a wretch who, in equal 
defiance of the feelings and the laws of the day, has the 
impudence to offer for sale on the polluted shores of our 
own country, in one and the same lot, as was the case 
not long since, a dead cameleopard and a living Hotten- 
tot woman :—it may suit their purpose to introduce such 
a distinction into their creed, and to let it constitute the 
whole of their creed; but it is a distinction too trifling 
and evanescent to claim the notice of a physiologist for 
a moment. 

‘‘ The variable talents of the mind are as propagable 
as the variable features of the body,—how, or by what 
means, we know not,—but the fact is incontrovertible. 
Wit and dulness, genius and idiotism, run in direct 
streams from generation to generation; and hence the 
moral character of families, of tribes, of whole nations. 
The understanding of the negro race, it is admitted, is. 
in many tribes strikingly and habitually obtuse. It has 
thus indeed been propagated for a long succession of 
ages ; and, till the negro mind receives a new turn, till 
it becomes cultivated and called forth into action by 
some such benevolent stimulus as that which is now 
abroad generally, and especially such as is afforded it by 
the African Institution of our own country, (an establish- 
meut that ought never to be mentioned without reve- 
rence,) the same obtuseness must necessarily continue, 
and by a prolongation of the habit, may, perhaps, even 
increase. But let the man who would argue from this 
single fact, that the race of negroes must be necessarily 
an inferior species, distinct from all the rest of the world, 
compare the taste, the talents, the genius, the erudition, 
that have at different periods blazed forth in different in- 
dividuals of this despised people, when placed under the 
fostering providence of kindness and cultivation, with his 
own or those of the generality of his own countrymen, 
and let him blush for the mistake he has made, and the 
injury he has committed. 

‘‘ Freidig of Vienna was an excellent architect, and a 
capital performer on the violin; Hannibal was not only 
a colonel of artillery in the Russian service, but deeply 
skilled in the mathematical and physical sciences; so, 
tev, was Lislet, of the isle of France, who was in conse- 
quence made a member of the French Academy; and 
Arno, who was honored with a diploma of doctor of phi- 
losophy by the University of Wurtemberg, in 1734. Let 
us add to these the names of Vasa and Ignatius Sancho, 
whose taste and genius have enriched the polite literature 
of our own country; and, with such examples of negro 
powers before us, is it possible to do otherwise than 
adopt the very just observation of a very quaint orator, 
who has told us that the ‘negro, like the white man, is 
still God‘s image, although carved in ebony ?” 

‘“‘ Nor is it to a few casual individuals among the black 
tribes, appearing in distant countries, and at distant eras, 
that we have to look for the clearest proofs of human in- 
telligence. At this moment, scattered like their own 
oases, their islands of beautiful verdure, over the eastern 
and western deserts of Africa, multitudes of little princi- 
palities of negroes are still existing,—multitudes that 
have, of late years, been detected and are still detecting, 
whose national virtues would do honour to the most 
polished states of Europe; while at Timbuctoo, stretch- 
ing deepest towards the east of these principalities, from 
the western coast, we meet, if we may credit the accounts 
we have received, with one of the wealthiest. perhaps one 
of the most populous and best governed cities in the 
world; its sovereign a negro, its army negroes, its people 
negroes; acity which is the general mart for the com- 
merce of western Africa, and where trade and manufac- 
tures seem to be equally esteemed and protected. 

“We know not the antiquity of this kingdom: but 
there can be no doubt of its having a just claim to a very 
high 0: gin: and it is possible that, at the very os" in 
which ur own ancestors, as described by Julius Cesar, 
were aked and smeared over with paint, or merely 
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clothed with the skins of wild beasts, living in huts, and 
worshipping the misletoe, the black kingdom of Bam- 
barra, of which Timbuctoo is the capital, was as com- 
pletely established and flourishing as at the present mo- 
ment. 

‘“What has produced the difference we now behold? 
What has kept the Bambareens, like the Chinese, near- 
ly in a stationary state for, perhaps, upwards of two 
thousand years, and has enabled the rude and painted 
Britons to become the first people of the world—the 
most renowned for arts and for arms—for the best vir- 
tues of the heart and the best faculties of the under 
standing ! Not a difference in the colour of the skin;- 
but, first, the peculiar favour of the Almighty: next, a 
political constitutition, which was sighed for, and in 
some degree prefigured, by Plato and Tully, but regard- 
ed as a master-piece, beyond the power of human ac- 
complishment ; and, lastly, a fond and fostering cultiva 
tion of science, in every ramification and department.” 





CITY OF TIMBUCTOO. 


Allusion having been made in the foregoing article to 
the city of Timbuctoo, we thought it an appropriate 
time to introduce a view of it, together with a descrip- 
tion, which we take from Harper’s Family Library. 


“Ty 1824,M. Caille repaired again to the Senegal,and 
resumed his schemes of discovery. With the aid of M. 
Roger, the governor, he passed nearly a year among the 
tribe of the “Moors called Braknas, and conceived him- 
self to have acquired such a knowlodge of the manners 
and religion of that race as to fit him for travelling in the 
character of a converted Mohammedan on a pilgrimage 
to Mecca. Having returned to St. Louis, he solicited 
from two successive governors the sum of 600 francs, 
with which he undertook to reach Timbuctoo; but a 
deaf ear was turned to his application. He then repair- 
ed to Sierra Leone, and made the same request to Gene- 
ral Turner and Sir Neil Campbell; but these officers 
could not be expected, without authority from home, to 
bestow such a sum on a foreigner possessing no very 
striking qualifications. They received him kindly, how- 
ever, and gave him appointments, out of which he saved 
about £80; when, stimulated by the prize of 1000 francs 
offered by the French Society of Geography to any in- 
dividual who should succeed in reaching Timbuctoo, he 
formed the spirited resolution to undertake this arduous 
journey with only the resources whic h the above slender 
sum could command. 
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«On the 19th April, 1827, M. Caille set out from Ka- 
kundy with a small caravan of Mandingoes. His route 
lay through the centre of the kingdom of Foota Jallo. 
‘T'h’s was a very elevated district, watered by the infant 
streams of the Senegal and Niger, which descend from 
a still higher region toward the south. It was a labori- - 
ous route to travel, being steep, rocky, traversed by nu- 
merous ravines and torrents, and often obstructed by 
dense forests. It presented, however, many highly pic- 
turesque views; while the copious rivulets diffused a 
rich verdure over extensive tracts, on which the Foulahs 
fed numerous flocks, which, with a little rice they con- 
trived to raise, sufficed for their subsistence. Fruits of 
various kinds, yams, and other vegetables are also culti- 

vated with success. ‘Their rude agriculture, however, 
is conducted chiefly by slaves, who are in general treated 
well, living in villages by themselves.” 


After spending nearly a year in passing through vari- 
ous districts, and having been also delayed five months 
by illness, he arrived at Jenne, a city of 8 or 10,000 in- 
habitants. ‘The narrative goes on. 


“On the 23d March, M. Caille left Jenne, near which 
he embarked on the Joliba, which was there half a mile 
broad, in a vessel of sixty tons burden, but of very slight 
construction, and bound together with cords. Such 
barks, impelled without sails, and deeply laden, cannot 
proceed with safety when the waters are agitated by 
brisk gale; therefore much time is consumed in the 
voyage. Onthe second of April, the river opened into 
the great lake Dibbie, here called Debo, in sailing across 
which, notwithstanding its magnitude, land was lost sight 
of in no direction except the west, where the water ap- 
peared to extend idnefinitely like an ocean. 


a 
a 


“‘ After quitting this lake, the Niger flowed through a 
country thinly ocenpied by Foulah shepherds, and by 
some tents of the rude Tuaricks. On the 19th of April, | 
he arrived at Cabra, the port of Timbuctoo, oiaialbine 
of along row of houses composed of earthand straw, ex- 
tending about half a mile on the bank of the river. The 
inhabitants, estimated at about twelve thousand, are en- 
tirely employed in lading and unlading the numerous 
barks which touch at the quay. 


‘In the evening of the 10th April, Caille, with some 
companions, rode from Cabra, and entered 'Timbuctoo. 
He describes bimself as struck with an extraordinary 
and joyful emotion at the view of this mysterious city, 
so long the object of curiosity to the civilized nations of 
Europe. The scene, however, presented little of that 
grandeur and wealth with which the name has been as- 
sociated. It comprised ouly a heap of ill-built earthen 
houses, all around which were spread immense plains of 
moving sand of a yellowish-white colour, and pare hed in 
the extreme. The horizon is of a pale red—all is gloomy 
in nature—the deepest silence reigus—not the song of a 
single bird is heard; yet there was something imposing 
in the view of a great city thus raised amid sands and 
deserts by the mere power of commerce. 


‘There are seven mosques at Timbuctoo, of which 
the principal one is very extensive, having three galle- 
ries 200 feet long, with a tower upwards of 50 feet high. 
The population is estimated at 10,000 or 12,000. The 
people are chiefly negroes of the Kissour tribe, but 
bigotted Mohammedans. Osman, the king, was an 
agreeable looking negro of 55, to whom the traveller was 
introduced, without being aware that he was only vice- 
roy, or at least tributary, to the sultan of Masina. It is 
the depot of the salt conveyed from the mines of Tau- 
deny, and also of the European- goods brought by the 
caravans.” 





We take the following article from Harper's Family 
Library. Itrelates to the king and war-chiefs of Coo- 
massie, the capital of Ashantee. in Western Africa. 
This city is four miles in circumference, * built not in- 
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deed with European elegance, but in a style considerably 
superior to any of the maritime towns. The houses, 
though low, and constructed only of wood, were pro 
fusely covered with ornament and sculpture.” 





WAR DRESS OF THE CABOCEERS. 


“THE array of the Caboceers, or great war chiefs, 
was at once brilliant, dazzling, and wild. They were 
loaded with fine clothes, in which variously coloured 
threads of the richest foreign silks were curiously inter- 
woven; and both themselves and their horses were cover- 
ed with decorations of gold beads, Moorish charms, or 
amulets, purchased at a high price, and the whole inter- 
mingled with strings of human teeth and bones. Leo- 
| pard’s skins, red shells, elephants’ tails, eagle and ostrich 
feathers, and brass bells were among the favourite orna- 
ments. On being introduced to the king, the English 
found all these embellishments crowded and concentrated 
on his own person and that of his attendants, who were 
literally oppressed with large masses of solid gold. Even 
the most common utensils were composed of that metal. 
At the same time, the executioner, with his hatchet on 
his breast, and the execution-stool clotted with blood, 
gave a thoroughly savage character to all this pomp 
The manners of the king, however, were marked by a 
dignified courtesy ; he received the strangers cordially 
and desired them to come and speak their palaver in the 
market place. On the presents being carried to the 
palace, he expressed high satisfaction, as well as great 
admiration of the English workmanship. 

** After several other interviews, he entered on the sub- 
jects under discussion, which related to some annual 
payments formerly made to the Fantees for permission 
to erect forts, as well as for the ground on which they 
stood; and the king now demanded as conqueror of the 
country that these payments should be transferred to 
himself. The claim was small, and seems according to 
African ideas to have been reasonable; but Mr. James 
thought himself bound to remain intrenched in the rules 
of European diplomacy, and simply replied that he would 
state the demand to the governor of Cape Coast. The 
king then told them that he expected they had come to 
settle all palavers, and to stay and be friends with him; 
but now he found that their object was to make a fool of 
him. Considering himself insulted, he broke through 
the ceremonious politeness which he had before studi- 
ously maintained. He called out, ‘ The white men join 
with _ Fantees to cheat me, to put shame on my face.’ 
Mr. James remaining firm, the king became more in- 
censed, and exclaimed, ‘The English come to cheat 
me; they come to spy the country; they want war, they 
want war!’ The king’s wrath was, however moderated 
through the means of Mr. Bowdich, and a satisfacte™> 
treaty concluded.” 
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RELATIVE SIZES OF THE PLANETS. 


Rererences.—% Mercury—? Venus—f Mars—2{ Jupiter— > Saturn—% Herschell or Uranus— 


> Ceres—9 Pallas—*% Juno— Vesta. 


When a man surveys the glorious firmament of stars, | and the period occupied by each in its revolution round 
° . j e 
his sight represents them to be exceedingly small, but | the sun. 


the mind at the same time contradicts the sight, by 
conceiving them to be of immense magnitude, and an 
oppressive sense of mysterious sublimity is the result. 
If, however, the spectator be a man of an active mind, 
he will not suffer his feelings to evaporate in simple 
wonder, but will ask himself the questions—How is it 
that my faculties are thus at issue !—the mind contra- 


dicting the sight !—which of them is true—the eye or the 
imagination !—how can their differences be reconciled ? | 


Now, the human soul hates a boundary ; it is infinite 


in its desires; and aided by this God-perceiving principle, | 


the man whose curiosity we have just seen excited, 


tasks his ingenuity to contrive some means of ascertain- | 


ing the size, situation, Wc. of the rolling worlds above 
him. He begins with the eye, that marvellous organ 


“Which at once takes in the landscape of the world 

At a small inlet, which a grain might close, 

And half creates the wondrous world we see.”’ 
He invents a TrLEescopE, and pointing the sight-invigo- 
cating tube *‘ to heaven, 

“ A broad and ample road, whose dust is gold, 
And pavement stars,” 

lies plain before him;—the bright imaginations of his 
soul are satisfied, he finds the truth of his conjectures, 
—the little twinkling stars are worlds ! 


With this wonderful instrument in his hands, all things 


become new: the pure glory of the sun, shorn of his 
beams, is observed to be covered with black and shifting 
spots of an amazing size; the moon full of pits and 


mountains ; Jupiter obscured by dusky bells; and Sat- | 


ur surrounded by an enormous double ring. New 
stars, also, are discovered in every direction; moons are 
seen rolling with beautiful regularity round the planets ; 


the relative magnitudes of the different orbs become | 


apparent; and an endless round of wonders crowd upon 
the palpitating soul. 

These phenomena have been erected by Newton 
and others into a beautiful system, called the “ Solar 
System,” and which we have already exhibited to 
our readers in this work; and we here present them 
with an engraving of the telescopic appearances of the 
planets showing their relative sizes; and also a table of 
their distances from the sun; their several] diameters, 
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It is our intention to give occasional papers on Astronv- 
my, with a description of the apparatus by which the 
science has been brought to its present state of perfec- 
tion. Thus:— 


“ We, though from heav’n remote, to heav’n will move 
With strength of mind, and tread the abyss above 
And penetrate, with an interior light, 

Those upper depths which nature hid from sight. 
Pleased we will be to walk along the sphere 
Of shining stars, and travel with the year; 
To leave the heavy earth, a . " ” 
* * 7 * * *» 
To look from upper light, and thence survey 
Mistaken mortals wandering from the way.’’—Ovip. 


Gutde to Knowledge 
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BLASTING IN AN IRON MINE. 


IRON, 


Tue ores of iron are now found in every quarter of the 
globe, but our own land is pec uliarly favoured both for 
the excellence of its native iron, and the prodigious ad- 
vantage which the steam-engine gives us in its manufac- 
ture. The durability of iron, and its indispensable as- 
sistance in the preparation of every other metal, make 
it one of the most valuable possessions that has been be- 
queathed to the use of civilized man. ‘ Without it,” 
observes Fourcroy, “ agriculture could not have existed 
nor could the plough have rendered the earth fertile. 
The philosopher, while he studies the progress of the 
human understanding, and compares 
state of the different nations established on various por 
tions of the surface of the globe, will remark, 
iron-works seem, in some measure, to be proportioned 
to their intelligence, to the advancement of reason 
amongst them, and the degree of perfection to which the 
arts have arrived. When we consider it in this point of 
view, as the agent by which men, in the variety of its 
uses, and the numerous wants it supplies, acquire enjoy- 
ments which would be unknown to them if they did not 
possess these products of their industry, iron must sin- 
gularly contribute to extend their ideas, to muitiply their 
knowledge, and conduct their spirits towards that per- 
fectibility which nature has given, no less as the charac- 
ter of the human species, than as the source of all the 
advantages it can enjoy.” 

Iron is rarely found in a native state, and those in- 
stances that have occurred carry with them a very pecu- 


liar degree of interest. They are supposed to have fallen 
from the moon to our o1on planet. 


the fortune and | 


| of native iron alluded to, we eiching 1680 Ibs. 


- | Otumpia, in the Vice Royalty of Peru; 
that their 





A mass of native iron, reported by the inhabitants ot 
the country to have fallen from the sky, was found by 
Professor Pallas in Siberia. Between the rivulets Ubet 
and Sissim, that run into the Jenisei on the eastern side, 
is a mountain containing a rich mine of magnetic iron 
ore: on the same side of the mountain where this mine 
is situated, was found lying loose on the rock the mass 
This mass 
is cellular, and the cells are either empty, or occupied by 
a transparent greenish yellow substance, at first taken for 


, | fluor spar, but which on subsequent examination greatly 


resembles the c hrysolite. 
A still larger mass of native iron was seen and described 
by Don Rubin de Celis. It is situated in the district of 


its weight is 
about fifteen tons; it is compact extern: lly, and is mark- 


| ed with impressions as if of hands and feet, but much 


larger, and of claws of birds ; internally it is full of cavi- 
ties. Itis also imbedded in white clay, and the country 
round is quite flat and destitute of water. 
of iron similar in shape to a fallen tree, 
seen in the same territory. 

Native iron in detached masses, and of a cellular tex- 
ture, has been found near Tabor in Bohemia, and in 
Senegal in Africa. 

All these specimens of native iron bear a striking re- 
semblance to each other in being found in casual detach- 
ed masses on the surface of the earth, in their cellular 
and in their chemical composition, so that it is probable 
that they have originated from similar causes, and the 
hypothesis of their having fallen from the moon, or the 
atmosphere, appears to be supported by strong analogy 
as, well as vulgar tradition. 


Another mass 
has also been 
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[t is not, however, from aerial iron, that the vast quan- 
tities consumed are supplied; but by mining and sinking 
large pits, and in some cases mere sly collecting it from 
masses of iron combined with oxygen found on the 
earth’s surface. The interior of a large iron mine is 
placed at the head of this article, which will] furnish the 
reader with some idea of the amazing masses of earth 
which it is often necessary to remove before the ore can 
be raised for manufacturing purposes. In this case, the 
ore with its earthy bed is dislodged by blasting with gun- 
powder. A hole is pierced in the earth, and a ‘tube of the 
inflammable material introduced, which is ignited as 
soon as the workmen can quit the ne ighbourhood of the 


blast. The above process is seen going on to the left of 


the mine; and while some workmen are breaking up the 
masses of ore, others are engaged by the aid of machine- 
ry in elevating it to the mouth of the shaft. 

On reaching the earth’s surface, one of the first pro- 
cesses is that of roasting. This is effected by mixing it 
with refuse coal and lighting the whole mass, and the 
object of the manufacturer is to consume the sulphur 
and other extraneous bodies. The next process is by 
the aid of a blast furnace, to fuse or melt the iron. It is 
afterwards refined, and becomes bar iron. The hammers 
employed at the Carron works for beating the iron, weigh 
about four hundred weight each, and make about two 
hundred and fifty blows in a minute. 

ron is couverted into steel, by making it hot in con- 
tact with charcoal. 

The most singular property belonging to steel, is that 
of its hardening by being heated red-hot, and suddenly 
cooled; and the hotter the steel is made, and the colder 
the fluid into which it is plunged, the harder will be the 
steel. Water is generally employed for this purpose; 
and spring water is c onsidere -d to be the best. 

Iron is easily drawn into small wire, and this is effected 
by passing the metal through a series of holes in a steel 
plate, so that each hole is somewhat smaller than the 
one which precedes it. By this means, wire for musical 
instruments and other purposes may be procured less 
than the hundredth of an inch in diameter. ‘To protect 
fine cutlery and delicate instruments of steel from the 
effects of rust, it has been proposed by Mr. Pepys to in- 
close them in a thin case of zine. By this process, an 
electrio-galvaniec arrangement, similar to the plan sug- 
gested by Sir Humphry Davy for protecting ships, is 
produced, and the instrument effectually preserved, even 
when immersed in astrong acid. It is but justice to this 
distinguished individual to remark, that all his discove- 
ries, like those of Dr. Wollaston, have tended towards 
the improvement of our manufactures. 

The cheapest test to detect the presence of iron when 
chemically combined with any other body, is infusion of 
oak-galls. This may readily be procured, and turns 
the fluid containing iron of a dense black colour—hence 
the motive for employing suiphate of iron, or what is er- 
roneously termed * copperas,” inthe manufacture of ink 
and durable dyes.—Guide to Knowledge. 





AFRICAN BUILDINGS. 


On the general social condition of Africa, the Family 


Library has the following remarks. 


te! hy hi a " 
el 
THE YOUNG SAVAGE OF AVEYRON. 
WueEn the young creature, known by the name of the 


* All the accommodations of life throughout this cop- 
tinent are simple, and limited in the greatest degree. 
There does not, probably, without some foreign interpo- 
sition, exist in Africa a stone house, or one which rises 
two stories from the ground. The materials of the very 
best habitations are merely stakes of wood plastered with 





earth, built in a conical form like bee-hives, and resem. 
bling the first rude shelter which man framed against the 
elements. Many of these mansions afford little facility 
for standing upright, and indeed are resorted to chiefly 
for sleep and shelter, while the court before the door, 
shaded by the family tree, is the scene of social inter- 
course, and of all the meetings for the purpose of busi- 
ness and gaiety. Greater efforts indeed are made to 
form a commodious state-room or public hall, called the 
palaver house; yet this, te», consists merely, as shown 
in the annexed plate, of a ‘large apartment, raised on posts 
fixed ia the ground, and roofed with sloping planks, 
which leave the interior open to the air on every side. 
The houses and yards of persons in any degree opulent, 
are enclosed by an outer wall or hedge, sometimes pret- 
ty high, serving the purposes both of privacy and de- 
fence. Even the palaces of the grandees, and of the 
greatest monarchs, consist of merely a cluster of these 
hovels or cottages, forming a village, with large open 
spaces, and surrounded by acommon wall. The state- 
hall of the sultan of the Fellatas, the greatest of the 
African princes, is an apartment to which, in Captain 
Clapperton’s opinion, the term shed would in Europe be 
properly applied. Slender, however, as is the accomo- 
dation afforded by these edifices, they are liberally adorn- 
ed, espec tally in the larger cities, both with carving and 
painting.” 


BIOGRAPHY. 





Savage of Aveyron, was discovered in the forest of Canni, 
and brought to Paris by the Professor Bonaterre, the 
public for a considerable time echoed with this inielli- 
gence. It occupied the idle, attracted the curious, and 
gave rise to a multitude of discussions which were at 
least premature, as they could then have no foundation 
but conjecture. , 

The boy was committed to the care of Mons. Ytard 
physician of the National Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, in order that, by the combination of pnysical 
and moral remedies, the double incapacities under 
which he laboured might be more effectually removed 
M. Ytard’s exertions have already been crowned with a 
degree of succes: which is almost prodigious; he b 
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published the particulars, which he has dedicated to the 
National Institute. 

The eye of this child was wild and wandering; he 
saw, without doubt, but he never dwelt on the object. 
The loudest noises appeared scarcely to strike his ear; 
a pistol-shot would not make him turn his head; super- 
ficial observers would have concluded that he was deaf 
—but M. Ytard was aware that, even when the sense is 
perfect, no perception is produced unless the mind is at- 
tentive, and he was not astonished that the violence of 
this sound made no impression on a being whom it 
could not interest. He found a new proof of the just- 
ness of this observation in the attention which his pupil 
bestowed on the smallest sound which could interest 
him, such as the cracking of a nut, or the turning of a 
key. 

In the mean time new habits were formed in the boy; 
a number of new necessities arose—food, dress, rest, and 
walking out, were so many new means of augmenting 
his dependence. Finding himself under the necessity 
of availing himself of those about him, he has begun to 
feel the force of moral affections, and has conceived a 
particular attachment for his governess. His ideas have 
been multiplied and connected; some efforts have been 
made to amuse him, and it is contrived to unite instruc- 
tion with amusement. He has been exercised at com- 
parisons; they have accustomed him to compare objects 
with their images; and in these comparisons he has been 
constrained to use only the united powers of judgment 
and of memory. M. Ytard thought this a favourable 
moment to teach him our written characters, and he 
made use of the method employed in the instruction of 
the deaf and dumb: he wrote the name of the object on 
the image, and then by effacing the image, he hoped 
that the name would remain connected with the resem- 
blance of the object ; but this method proved unsuccess- 
ful. Other means were then used, the effect of which 
was as happy as could be hoped. The boy now distin- 
guishes the characters of the alphabet, and places them 
in their order; he pronounces the words, lait, soupe, 
(milk, soup,) in the common tone, and then brings the 
proper letters, and forms these words. In this manner 
he every day acquires a new word; he has already pass- 
ed the limits of ignorance—he has entered on the terri- 
tory of reason; he is in possession of some of our terms 
of speech, and will soon be enabled to give us some in- 
formation respecting his early condition—a_ subject 
which, of all others, must be most interesting to curio- 
sity. 


POETRY. 

The following article is undoubtedly familiar to many of our 
readers; but on account of its intrinsic merit, we give it a place in 
our columns. It portrays human nature to the life, and is worthy 
of the fame of its author.— Ed. Magazine. 


HYPOCRISY DETECTED. 


Tuus says the prophet of the Turk— 
Good Mussulman, abstain from pork, 
There is a part in every swine 

No friend or follower of mine 

May taste, whate’er his inclination, 
On pain of excommunication. 

Such Mahomet’s mysterious charge, 
And thus he left the point at large. 
Had he the sinful part express’d, 
They might with safety eat the rest; 
But for one piece they thought it hard 
From the whole hog to be debarr’d, 
And set their wit at work to find 
What joint the prophet had in mind. 
Much controversy straight arose— 
These chose the back, the belly those ; 
By some ’tis confidently said 

He meant not to forbid the head; 
While others at that doctrine rail, 
And piously prefer the tail. 

Thus, conscience freed from every clog, 
Mahometans eat up the hog. 


You laugh—’ tis well.—The tale applied 
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May make you laugh on t’other side. 
Renounce the world—the preacher cries. 
We do—a multitude replies. 

While one as innocent regards 

A snug and friendly game at cards* 

And one, whatever you may say 

Can see no evil in a play; 

Some love a concert or a race; 

And others—shooting, and the chase. 
Revil’d and lov'd, renoune’d and follow’d, 
Thus, bit by bit, the world is swallow’d; 
Each thinks his neighbour makes too free, 
Yet likes a slice as well as he; 

With sophistry their sauce they sweeten, 
Till quite from tail to snout ’tis eaten.— Cowper. 


THE DEATH OF NAPOLEON. 


BY I. MC LELLAN, JR. 


“The fifth of May came amid wind and rain. Napoleon’s pas- 
sing spirit was deliriously engaged in a strife more terrible than 
the shemiaaan around. The words ‘ tete d’armee,’ (head of the 
army,) the last which escaped from his lips, intimated that hia 
thoughts were watching the current of a heavy fight. About 
eleven minutes before six in the evening, Napoleon expired.” 
—wNScott's Life of Napoleon. 


Wild was the night; yet aw ilder night 
Hung round the soldier’s s pillow ; 

In his bosom there waged a fiercer fight 
Than the fight on the wrathful billow. 


A few fond mourners were kneeling by, 
The few that his stern heart cherished; 

They knew, by his glazed and unearthly eye, 
That life had nearly perished. 


They knew by his awful and kingly look, 
By the order hastily spoken, 

That he dreamed of days when the nations shook, 
And the nations’ hosts were broken. 


He dreamed that the Frenchman’s sword still slew, 
And triumphed the Frenchman’s ‘eagle,’ 

And the struggling Austrian fled anew, 
Like the hare before the beagle. 


The bearded Russian he scourged again, 
The Prussian’s camp was routed, 

And again, on the hills of hanghty Spain, 
His mighty armies sliouted. 


Over Egypt's sands, over Alpine snows, 
At the pyramids, at the mountain, 

Where the wave of the lordly Danube flowa, 
And by the Italian fountain, 


On the snowy cliffs, where mountain-streams 
Dash bv the Switzer’s dwelling, 

He led again, in his dying dreams, 
His hosts, the broad earth quelling. 


Again Marengo’s field was won. 
And Jena’s bloody battle; 

Again the world was overrun, 
Made pale at his cannon’s rattle. 


~ died at the close of that darksome day 
A day that shall live in story: 
In the rocky land they placed his clay, 
‘And left him alone with his glory.’ 





MISCELLANY. 

* As flies the inconstant sun over Larmon’s grassy hill, 
so pass the tales of old along my soul by night! When 
bards are removed to their place; when harps are hung 
in Selma’s hall; then comes a voice to Ossian, and 
awakes his soul! It is the voice of yours that are gone! 
they roll before me with all their deeds! I seize the tales 
as they pass, and pour them forth in song. Not atroubled 
stream is the song of the king; it is like the rising of 
music from Lutha of the strings. Lutha of many strings, 
not silent are thy streamy rocks, when the white hands 
of Malvina move upon the harp! Light of the shadowy 
thoughts, fly across my soul; daughter of Toscar of hel 
mets, wilt thou not hearthe song! We call back, maid 
of Lutha, the years that have rolled away ! "— Ossian. 
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‘*MeEn spend their lives in anticipations, in determin- 
ing to be vastly happy at some period or other, when 
they have time. But the present time has one advantage 
over every other—it is our own. Past opportunities are 
gone, future are not come. We may lay in a stock of 
pleasure, as we would lay in a stock of wine; but if we 
defer the tasting of them too long, we shall find that both 
are soured by age. Let our happiness, therefore, be a 
modest mansion which we can inhabit while we have 
our health and vigour to enjoy it; not a fabric so vast 
and expensive that it has cost us the best part of our lives 
Lo build it, and which we cau expect to occupy only 
when we have less occasion for a habitation than a tomb. 
It has been well observed, that we should treat futurity 
as an aged friend from whom we expect a rich legacy. 
Let us ‘de nothing to forfeit his esteem, and treat him 
with respect, not with servility. But let us not be too 
prodigal when we are young, nor too parsimonious when 
we are old, otherwise we shall fall into the common error 
of those who, when they had the power to enjoy, had 
net the prudence to acquire; and when they had the 
prudence to acquire, had no longer the power to enjoy.”’ 
— Lacon. 





In literature, it is very difficult to establish a name. 
Let an author's first work have what merit it may, he 
will lose if he prints it himself; and being a novus homo 
in literature, his only chance is to give the first edition 
to his bookseller. It is true that the bookseller will offer 
terms extremely liberal to those who have established a 
reputation, and will lose by many, who, like Scott, have 
written spiritedly for fame, but tamely for money. But, 
even in this case, the booksellers have no right to com- 
plain; for these calculating Mecenases ought to remem- 
ber, that if they pay too dearly for the dees, they had the 
first squeezing of the grapes tor nothing.—Ib. 

anngomees 

Strong and sharp as our wit may be, it is not so strong 
as the memory of fools, nor so keen as their resentment; 
he that has not strength of mind to forgive, is by po 
means so weak as to forget; and it is much more easy 
to do a cruel thing, than to say a severe one.—TI)h. 


There are some writers, and in general they will be 
found to be pedants, who imagine they can supply by 
the Jabours of industry the deficiencies of nature. It 
is recorded of Paulus Manutius, that he frequently 
spent a month in writing a single letter. He affected to 
imitate Cicero. ‘The consequences are, that he has 
attained to something of the elegance of his style; but 
he is still destitute of the native graces of a flowing and 
unaffected composition. 

May not such writers be said to create beautiful forms, 
without the power of bestowing on them animation ? 

Some are very proud in the imitation of their illus- 
irious predecessors, but in general their abilities only 
reach to the imitation of their defects; as the courtiers 
of Alexander, who were incapable of imitating his 
heroism, could mimic his deformity.—Curiosties of Lit. 





EXPLANATIONS oF Worps AND PHRASES 


Av Interim.—Lat. In the meantime. 

Ap Katenpas Grecas.—Lat. At the Greek Ka- 
sends. The Kalends were a division of time among the 
Romans; but the Greeks had no such division. To 

, therefore, that a thing would not happen till the 
Greek Kalends, was equivalent to saying it would never 
happen. 

Ap Lisitum.—Lat. At pleasure. In music, it de- 
notes that the performer is at liberty to time the passage, 
and otherwise to perform it, agreeably te his own taste. 

Ap Navusgam.—Lat. To nausea. For example: 
His attempts at wit were prolonged ad nauseam—ti 
they excited nausea or disgust. 

AD NULLUM CONSURGIT OPUS, CUM CORPORE LAN- 
6vET.—Lat. Gallus. When the body is indisposed, we 
cali on the mind in vain for strenuous exertion. 





ITEMS OF NEWS. 

There has been a tremendous hurricane in Delaware 
county in this state. It occurred on Thursday, the 13th 
June. Its greatest fury was exhausted in Kortright and 
Harpersfield. In Harpersfield, every building within 
the range of its whirl was entirely demolished, or re- 
duced to a perfect wreck, and trees were torn up by their 
roots, and carried from ten to a hundred yards. 

We learn from the Boston Morning Post, that the Rey. 
E. K. Avery has been re-appointed to the Bristol station, 
in company with Rev. Charles K. ‘True, of Boston. 

The President has been received with the usual de- 
monstrations of pleasure at Hartford, Middletown, New- 
port, Bristol, Providence, and Boston. We understand 
he will extend his tour as far East as Portland, thence 
cross to Vermont, and pass through parts of that state 
on both sides of the mountain. He will visit the Springs, 
Albany, and West Point, and proceed west by the route 
of the canal. 

The New Haven Daily Herald says, that several gen- 
tlemen of that city were desirous that General Jackson 
and suite should visit Mr. Agur’s collection of Statuary; 
and that for that purpose the artist illuminated his sa- 
loon on Sunday evening, which presented the only op- 
portunity for the visit. Pesident Jackson, however did 
not think proper to attend. 





LOCAL AGENTS FOR THE FAMILY MAGAZINE, 


Henry G. Woodhull, Rochester NY. and vicinity. 
Francis Brewer, Springfield, Ms. 

H. J. Little, Portland, Me. 

J. B. Snowdon & Co. Nashville, Tenn. 

John Aiken, Westborough, Worcester Co. Mass. 
Joseph Painter, Westchester, Pa. 

Editor of the Germantown ‘Telegraph, Germantown, Pa. 





Could be advantageously employed in different sections of the 
Unien, in obtaining subscribers for this Magazine. It is not of 
a local character, but is calculated for general circulation ; and 
hence subscribers may as well be obtained in one part of the coun- 
try as another. Good encouragement will be given to agents, 
and a number to the amount of one hundred at least, could be 
furnished by us with profitable employment. 
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TERMS. 
One Dovuar AND Firty CENTS PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE 


Should an order for the Magazine be received, unaccompanied by 
advance payment, one number will be sent, showing our terms; 
after which, no more will be forwarded till payment shall have 
been received. 

Companies of four individuals, sending FIVE DOLLARS, current 
here, free of postage, will be furnished with four copies for one 
vear. Companies of ten, sending TEN DOLLARS as above, will 
be furnishes iw ith ten copies. 

As the sum of $1 50, which is the price of the Magazine to # 
single subscriber, cannot conveniently be sent by mail, it will be 
necessary that two subscribers at least send payment in a letter 
together. 

(L? Schools adopting the Magazine will be supplied at ont 
DOLLAR per annum for each copy. 

The postage on the Magazine is 3-4 of a cent under one hundred 
miles, and 1 cent and 1-4 for any distance over. 

We would have it distinctly understood, that our terms are not 
published as a mere matter of course. We shall adhere to them to 
the very letter. Experience has taught us their necessity. The 
credit system is the bane, the ruin of periodicals. Prompt pay 
ment is absolutely indispe usable to their prosperity, nay, to their 
very existence. Scattered as is their patronage over a w ‘ide extent 
of country, their proprietors, for the want of promptitude on the 
part of their subscribers, are compelled to resort to loans, and t0 
purchase their paper and hire their printing at a heavy advance. 
And not unfrequently are they forced to wind up their concerts 
altogether. Now we view our object to be altogether too impor 
tant to be jeoparded thus; and we shall therefore require paymett 
an all cases iN ADVANCE. Our expenses are heavy, and tho# 
who have our paper must pay them, seeing we have no money !0 
throw away. Every reasonable man will at once perceive the 
propriety and nec essity of these terms. : 

* * Letters should be addressed thus: Editor of the Family 
Magazine, 222 William Street, New York. 
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